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on cheating. "If I can exchange a needle with a
savage for a diamond, my power of doing so depends
either on the savage's ignorance of social arrangements
in Europe, or on his want of power to take advantage
of them, by selling the diamond to any one else for
more needles. If, farther, I make the bargain as com-
pletely advantageous to myself as possible, by giving to
the savage a needle with no eye in it (reaching thus a
sufficiently satisfactory type of the perfect operation of
catallactic science), the advantage to me in the entire
transaction depends wholly upon the ignorance, power-
lessness, or heedlessness of the person dealt with. Do
away with these, and catallactic advantage becomes
impossible."l

Mr. Ruskin does not appear to recognise that, even
in the cases of exchange, where one party is immeasur-
ably stronger or craftier than the other, a residuum of
real gain or advantage must accrue to the weaker party,
at any rate just such minimum advantage as is sufficient
to induce him to be a party to the bargain. The material-
istic conception of "profit/' which he has adopted,
brings him back at times almost to the doctrine of the
French physiocrats, who held that agriculture was the
only occupation which produced value. This ancient
position is even more logical than that which Mr/
Ruskin adopts, for the physiocrats insisted that " pro-
duction" should be confined to the getting of actual
material forms out of the earth, while Mr. Ruskin allows
that profit may be made by altering the shape of
material forms, though not, apparently, by altering their
place or ownership. For it must be clearly understood
that Mr. Ruskin denies profit to all trade, not merely
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